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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Fellow  Citizens, 

Every  man  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  morality  and  love  of 
country  will  admit  that,  at  least,  a  decent  respect  for  those  es¬ 
sential  principles  of  human  action  that  bind  the  world  together,  is  a 
chief  requisite  in  the  man  who  aspires  to  the  first  office  in  the  gift 
of  a  free,  virtuous  and  enlightened  people.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
a  fixed  and  immutable  principle,  that  the  man  who  is  morally  de¬ 
praved,  will  have  a  political  character  of  the  same  cast.  There 
can  be  no  reliance  upon  him.  Habits  of  morality  are  more  essen¬ 
tially  requisite  to  the  president  of  a  republic,  whose  only  preserva¬ 
tive  is  virtue  in  the  people  and  their  rulers.  The  private  habits  of 
the  chief  magistrate  are  not  of  so  much  consequence  in  a  monar¬ 
chy  or  military  despotism,  where  the  king  rules  by  the  cabinet  which 
he  has  selected,  as  Gen.  Jackson’s  supporters  say  he  will  do,  “by 
selecting  a  good  cabinet.”  In  this  country  we  not  only  want  a 
good  cabinet,  but  a  good  president  too;  a  man  who  understands, 
himself,  the  constitution  and  great  leading  interests  of  the  country, 
and  who  gives  his  greatest  sanction  to  the  laws  by  obeying  them 
himself.  Whether  Gen.  Jackson  be  such  a  man,  let  the  friend  of 
his  country  and  of  morality,  after  reading  the  following  article,  de. 
cide  for  himself.  The  author  is  Dr.  James  L.  Armstrong,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  irreproachable  character  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  near 
the  place  where  Gen.  Jackson  himself  resides.  Dr.  Armstrong 
served  in  the  last  war,  and  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  friends  knowing  that 
the  charges  made  by  Dr.  Armstrong  are  supported  either  by  ju¬ 
dicial  evidence  or  the  testimony  of  respectable  individuals,  have 
never  answered  them  except  by  threats  of  personal  violence  and 
low  abuse.  So  well  known  are  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Armstrong 
and  so  high  is  his  character,  that  Gen.  Jackson  is  likely  to  lose  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  votes  even  of  Tennessee  at  the  next  election. 

In  the  2nd  No.  of  the  Tennesseean,  I  have  stated  that  there 
were  ‘  other  traits  in  the  character  of  General  Jackson,  that  would 
seem  to  me,  unfit  for  the  slightest  civil  appointment  within  the  gift 
of  my  country’ — and  also  in  my  5th  No.  I  have  said  that  the  ‘in¬ 
temperate  life  and  character’’  had  influenced  me  long  since  in  form¬ 
ing  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  moral  fitness  of  this  individual. 
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and  to  convince  the  community  that  these  assertions  were  not  made 
without  good  reasons,  I  now  design  to  add  some 

REMINISCENCES, 

OR 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CATALOGUE 

Oil' 

GENERAL  JACKSON’S 

‘  Juvenile  Indiscretions ,’  between  the  ages  of  23  and  60. 

1st.  Gen.  Jackson’s  first  essay  at  the  Gainsborough  bar  in 
East  Tennessee,  was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  late  worthy  and  la¬ 
mented  Col.  Evary — Jackson  challenges  him,  and  they  fight  with 
pistols — both  missed,  and  the  affair  is  compromised. 

2d.  The  General  had  been  but  a  short  time  residing  in  West 
Tennessee,  near  Nashville,  before  he  had  a  rencontre  with  the  late 
Lewis  Roberts,  who  swore  his  life  against  him,  and  Jackson  was 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  by  Col.  Robert  Weakly,  who  is  now 
living — Roberts  had  not  then  separated  from  the  present  Mrs.  Jack- 
son.  I  could  add  many  circumstances  illustrative  of  this  matter — 
but  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  unnecessarily,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  have  always  considered  Mrs.  Jackson,  ever  since  my 
acquaintance  with  her  in  1804,  as  a  female  of  virtue,  and  upright 
walk  in  life. 

3d.  Jackson  becomes  a  member  of  the  convention — there  he 
had  many  personal  disputes,  particularly  with  his  old  friend  and  be¬ 
nefactor,  Judge  Jno.  Me’ Nairy  ; — this  difference  lasted  for  more 
than  sixteen  years,  and  was  a  sore  conflict  on  both  sides — the  Ge¬ 
neral’s  abuse  of  Me’  Nairy  was  most  intolerable — but  just  before 
the  last  presidential  election  came  on,  all  was  compromised  ! ! ! — 
and  yet  the  General  says  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  that  he  had  never 
been  charged  with  hypocrisy. 

4th.  About  the  year  1797- — Jackson  sent  a  peremptory  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Col.  Wm.  Cocke  or  Coke,  an  old  man  (who  was  then  or 
afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress)  to  fight  with  pistols — compro¬ 
mised. 

5th.  Jackson  is  the  second  to  A.  Donaldson,  the  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Jackson,  who  fights  with  young  Mr.  Winston  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet — neither  of  the  boys  over  18  years  old.  Walter  Taylor, 
since  a  Senator  in  Congress,  was  Winston’s  second,  and  knows  that 
the  General  urged  on  the  fight,  and  ivould  fix  the  distance.  The 
dispute  was  said  to  be  about  some  act  of  gallantry.  I  forbear  to 
make  comments,  but  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  blood-thirsty 
transaction. 
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6th.  Jackson  is  the  bearer  of  a  challenge  from  young  Thomas 
Overton,  the  nephew  of  Judge  Overton,  to  the  late  John  Dicker- 
son,  Esqr-  ;  they  would  fight,  and  Overton  is  severely  wounded. 
The  General  told  Mr.  Childress  (a  friend  of  Dickerson)  just  as  they 
were  starting  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  call  by  the  mechanic’s  shop 
and  bespeak  a  coffin  for  Dickerson. 

7th.  Jackson  is  engaged  in  the  most  vindictive  paper  war,  with 
the  late  Gov.  Sevier — they  meet  at  Knoxville,  where  a  most  violent, 
abusive,  and  shameful  controversy  takes  place — here  Sevier  abuses 
Jackson  and  his  wife  before  the  Legislature — Jackson  challenges 
him — they  don’t  agree  about  the  plan  of  fighting,  and  no  battle  en¬ 
sues — Jackson  follows  Sevier  around  with  his  friend  Dr.  Vandyke 
40  miles,  and  draws  his  pistols  on  him,  but  no  fighting  after  all. 

8th.  Jackson  at  the  same  time  challenges  the  Governor’s  Se¬ 
cretary,  the  late  Wm.  Macklin — but  they  do  not  fight. 

9th.  The  General  turns  racer,  now  about  40  years  of  age.  He 
makes  a  race  with  Dr.  Purnell,  a  perfect  Virginia  gentleman — Jack- 
son  quarrels  with,  and  anuses  him  without  measure. 

10th.  Jackson  and  Thomas  Swan  of  Virginia,  differ  on  the  race 
track — high  and  abusive  language  takes  place — Swan  challenges 
him,  and  he,  for  the  first  time  refuses  to  fight ;  but  tells  Swan’s 
friend,  Mr.  N.  A.  Mc’Nairv,  to  inform  Mr.  Swan,  that  he 
would  be  in  Nashville  on  Saturday  and  cane  him  :  accordingly 
Jackson  appears  with  several  men — the  moment  Swan  appears  at 
the  dinner  table,  Jackson  fell  on  him  with  his  stick — Swan  replied 
he  was  unarmed,  and  they  were  parted. 

11th.  The  General  and  Mr.  N.  A.  Mc’Nairy  engage  in  a  pa¬ 
per  war,  and  in  the  end,  Me’  Nairy  challenges  him — they  meet,  but 
do  not  fight. 

12th.  Jackson  engages  in  a  quarrel  with  the  late  Charles  Dick¬ 
erson  about  a  race — it  becomes  more  violent,  and  they  fight  a  duel 
in  Kentucky — the  General  kills  him  ;  whether  fairly  or  otherwise, 
the  public  will  be  enabled  to  judge  by  reading  the  following  extracts 
from  two  letters  written  by  the  late  Dr.  May,  who  was  on  the  ground 
as  Gen.  Jackson’s  Surgeon.  The  extracts  contain  every  word 
said  about  the  duel  in  the  letters  ;  but  if  the  General,  or  any  of 
his  particular  friends  doubt  their  genuineness,  the  whole  letters  will 
be  published,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  originally  written. 

Nashville,  Sept.  16,  1817. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  10th  I  this  moment  received.  I  would 
advise  Gen.  Adair  to  write  to  some  friend  in  Washington  City,  and 
procure  a  statement  from  Dr  Catlett,  who  was  Dickerson’s  second. 
If  this  fellow  w .11  come  out  like  a  man  of  truth  and  courage ,  he  will 
damn  the  reputation  of  Gen.  Jackson,  as  a  man  of  honour  at  least. 
Gen.  Overton  and  myself  conversed  this  matter  all  over  only  a  few 
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weeks  ago.  Overton  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  certificate  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  Catlett,  (that  the  duel  was  fair  and  honourable,  &c.) 
It  was  eight  or  ten  days  before  Catlett  would  give  it  to  him,  during 
which  time  Overton  consulted  with  me  several  times,  and  I  at  last 
advised  him  to  bully  him  out  of  it  by  threats,  which  succeeded. 

Yours,  &c.  FRANS.  MAY. 

Nashville,  Sept.  17th. 

Dear  Sir — Since  writing  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  Gen.  A.  must  have  any  person’s  name  ;  can’t  he  give 
it  as  a  well  founded  rumour  ?  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  a 
snap  should  constitute  afire,  but  it  unfortunately  was  not  reduced 
to  writing — the  General  denied  having  snapped,  and  said  “  his 
damned  pistol  had  stopped  at  half  bent.”  Dickerson  did  not  see 
it ;  he  must  have  thought  Jackson  reserved  his  fire,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  He  did  not  look  at  Jackson,  but  turned  his  head 
sideways  after  firing. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  Gen.  Overton  and  Gen.  Jackson  both  came  to  my  house  to  get 
my  certificate  of  the  affair  I  certified  with  regard  to  the  snapping ; 
this  they  twice  urged  me  to  omit.  I  told  them  it  never  would  do 
to  deny  th  a,  fact,  that  it  was  with  them  to  justify  it.  The  certificate 
concluded  by  stating  that  it  was  “  fairly  and  honourably  conducted 
so  far  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  parties  came  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  from  the  late  publication  of  them.”  Nothing  was  published 
on  the  subject  of  a  snap  constituting  a  fire,  because  it  was  not  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  as  before  stated ;  and  t  us  is  what  will  bear  meout. 

“  The  General  (Jackson)  made  a  publication  after  he  obtained 
my  certificate  ;  he  thought  proper,  however,  not  to  publish  my  cer¬ 
tificate  entire,  but  an  extract  from  it.  The  first  time  I  see  Overton, 
1  will  converse  with  him  again  ;  he  cannot  back  out  in  my  presence. 
— Let  Gen.  Adair  make  these  statements  to  a  confidential  friend  in 
Washington,  without  mentioning  my  name,  and  let  that  friend  in¬ 
quire  of  Catlett  whether  they  are  not  true  ;  he  certainly  cannot  de¬ 
ny  them.  In  the  General’s  life,  we  are  told  his  private  character 
is  without  reproach  !  !  !”  My  respects,  &c. 

FRANS.  MAY. 

“  P.  S.  Overton  tolu  me  a  few  days  ago,  he  had  Catlett’s  cer¬ 
tificate.  F.  M.” 

13ch.  Jackson  and  the  Bentons  engage  with  pistols,  dirks  and 
swords — Jackson’s  force  is  hs  six  to  two — the  General  fires  at  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  misses — Benton  returns  the  fire,  and 
Jackson  is  wounded  badly  in  the  arm — whether  the  wound  was  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  Colonel  or  his  brother  Jesse,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
as  both  fired — several  of  the  General’s  party  also  engage  the  Ben¬ 
tons — the  Col.  is  shot  at  again,  and  then  struck  on  the  head  with 
a  pistol  ;  and  Jesse  is  stabbed  several  times  in  the  body  severely. 


To  illustrate  this  savage  scene,  I  will  give  a  description  ot  it  in 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton’s  own  words,  and  it  the  Col.  or  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States’  Telegraph,  or  the  Nashville  Republican,  (two  presses  I 
consider  under  the  control  and  influence  of  Gen.  Jackson)  shall 
deny  the  authenticity  of  this  description,  as  having  been  given  by 
the  Col.  I  will  submit  the  proofs,  as  I  have  the  whole  now  in  my 
possession  in  the  Colonel’s  hand-writing. 

1st.  The  Col.  says  that  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Jackson,  ‘  That  he 

(Jackson)had  conducted  the  duel  between  his  brother  and - 

in  a  savage,  unequal,  unfair,  and  base  manner.’ 

Again  the  Col.  says,  ‘  I  am  literally  in  hell  here  ;  (that  is,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gen.  Jackson  ;)  the  meanest  wretches  under  heaven  to 
contend  with  ;  liars,  affidavit-makers,  and  shameless  cowards. 
All  the  puppies  of  Jackson  are  at  work  on  me  ;  but  they  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  what  will  happen  ;  for  it  is  not  them,  but  their  master 
whom  I  shall  hold  accountable.  The  scalping  knife  of  Tecumseh 
is  mercy  compared  to  the  affidavits  of  these  villa.ns.  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  hell,  and  see  no  alternative  but  to  kdl  or  be  killed.  For 
I  will  not  crouch  to  Jackson,  and  the  fact  that  I  and  my  brother 
defeated  him  and  his  tribe,  and  broke  his  small  sword  on  the  public 
square,  will  for  ever  rankle  in  his  bosom,  and  make  him  thirst  after 
vengeance.  My  life  is  in  danger  ;  nothing  but  a  decisive  duel  can 
save  me,  or  even  give  me  a  chance  for  my  own  existence  ;  for  it  is 
the  settled  plan  to  turn  out  puppy  after  puppy  to  bully  me,  and  when 
I  have  got  into  a  scrape,  to  have  me  killed  somehow  in  the  scuffle, 
afterwards  the  affidavit-makers  will  prove  that  it  was  honorably 
done.  I  shall  nfever  be  forgiven  having  given  my  opinion  in  favour 
of  Wilkinson’s  authority  last  winter  ;  and  this  is  the  root  of  the 
hell  that  is  now  turned  loose  against  me.’ 

Perhaps  1  ought  first  to  have  given  the  Colonel’s  description  of 
the  pistolling  and  dirking  scene — it  will  do  here.  On  this  subject 
the  Colonel  says, 

‘  Having  heard  that  Gen.  Jackson,  with  a  number  of  armed  fol¬ 
lowers,  had  come  repeatedly  to  Nashville,  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  me,  I  went  to  that  place,  but  to  avoid  the  assassins,  we 
changed  our  stopping  place  to  Eli  Talbott’s  ;  (his  brother  Jesse 
was  with  him.)  Immediately  after  breakfast,  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  tavern  house,  I  saw  the  General  and  some  others  start  from 
Clayton  Talbot’s  tavern,  and  make  towards  me,  and  I  saw  several 
other  subaltern  assassins  gathering  towards  us  by  circuitous  routs. 
My  pistols,  loaded  with  two  balls  each,  were  under  my  coat ;  Jes¬ 
se’s  were  in  the  bar  room. 

*  My  coup  d’oeul  instantly  decided  on  the  position  tve  ought  to 
take.  Considering  the  passage  as  a  defile  where  the  assassins  would 
be  crowded  upon  each  other,  I  retreated  to  the  far  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sage-— in  the  mean  time  Jackson  entered  the  passage  and  hurrying 
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l  ushed  at  me  ;  at  a  little  more  than  arm’s  length,  one  of  them  fired 
at  my  head,  but  never  touched  ;  then  clubbing  his  pistol,  he  struck 
me  over  the  head — and  the  other  cut  my  fingers  with  his  dagger. 
Jesse  informed  me  that  he  was  engaged  with  several  persons — one 
run  him  through  the  left  arm  with  a  dirk — another  then  got  him 
down,  and  while  this  one  beat  him  on  the  head  with  a  pistol,  the 
first  continued  to  stab  him  with  his  dirk,  which  Jesse  could  only 
parry  with  his  naked  hands.  He  was  run  through  the  other  arm, 
and  all  his  fingers  more  or  less  cut.’ 

Is  not  the  Colonel  truly  graphic  in  his  descriptions  of  these 
bloody  times  ?  But  at  last  the  scene  changes;  the  General  wishes 
to  be  made  President  ;  and  then — and  then,  a  reconciliation  takes 
place.  Hear  the  Colonel’s  description  of  that  event. 

‘  Weil,  how  many  changes  in  this  life  !  General  Jackson  is  now 
sitting  in  the  chair  next  to  me.  There  was  a  vacant  one  next  to 
me,  and  he  took  it  for  the  session.  Several  Senators  saw  our  si¬ 
tuation,  and  offered  mediation.  I  declined  it  upon  the  ground  that 
what  had  happened  could  neither  be  explained,  recanted,  or  denied. 
After  this,  we  were  put  upon  the  same  committee  ;  facing  me  one 
day,  as  we  sat  in  our  seats,  he  said  to  me,  Colonel,  we  are  on  the 
same  committee  ;  I  will  give  you  notice  when  it  is  necessary  to  at¬ 
tend.  (He  was  chairman,  and  had  the  right  to  summon  us.)  I 
answered,  General,  make  the  time  suit  yourself ;  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  for  me  to  attend  at  any  time.  In  committee,  we  did  busi¬ 
ness  together  just  as  other  persons.  After  that,  he  asked  me  how 
my  wife  was,  and  I  asked  him  how  his  was.  Then  he  called  and 
left  his  card  at  my  lodgings — Andrew  Jackson  for  Colonel  Benton 
and  Lady; — forthwith  I  called  at  his  and  left  mine — Colonel  Ben¬ 
ton  for  General  Jackson.  Since  then  we  have  dined  together  at 
several  places,  and  yesterday  at  the  President’s.  I  made  him  the 
first  bow,  he  held  forth  his  hand,  and  we  shook  hands.  I  then  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  my  wife,  and  thus  civil  relations  are  perfectly  es¬ 
tablished  between  us.  Jackson  has  gained  since  he  has  been  here, 
by  his  mild  and  conciliatory  manner.’ 

We  are  sure  that  he  has  gained  the  Colonel  at  least. 

14th.  Jackson  quarrels  with  Samuel  Jackson,  and  runs  him 
through  the  body  with  a  sword  cane. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  short  extract  from  information  sent  me 
by  my  friends,  since  I  begun  to  write,  and  since  the  attack  has  been 
made  on  my  character  by  the  General’s  minions,  although  I  had 
knowledge  of  most  of  them  myself.  The  list  in  my  possession 
has  accumulated  to  nearly  ONE  HUNDRED  FIGHTS  or  vio¬ 
lent  and  abusive  quarrels.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  com¬ 
ments.  JAMES  L.  ARMSTRONG. 


